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The Use of Testimonies 

Friends are known by what they stand for, not by what 
they believe: by testimonies, not by creeds. They have a record 
of taking human equality seriously; they have so valued integ¬ 
rity that they would not take oaths, preferring even to go to 
prison; and they have tried to serve the cause of peace. 

Testimonies differ from creeds not simply as actions differ 
from words; testimonies also are expressed in words, even when 
they result in action. It would be difficult to do anything on 
principle without verbal communication. Words enable us to ex¬ 
plain and generalize, to ourselves and to others, what we are 
doing. But the communication of testimonies includes action as 
well as words. We must be like Chaucer’s good parson, who 
preached Christian instruction to his flock, but “first he followed 
it himself.” 

A testimony is a form of special ethic. It has something in 
common with the ethics of any limited group, such as doctors, 
trade unionists or student radicals. Any group separated from 
the main body of society tends to develop separate norms of be¬ 
havior. Some of these norms seem to the rest of society rather 
trivial or ridiculous, like the attitude of doctors to splitting fees, 
of trade unionists to jurisdiction disputes, or of our Quaker an- 
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cestors to rules about dress. Often the norms have a function 
which is not apparent, and I shall say more of this later; but 
there can be no question that such rules contribute to the ef¬ 
fectiveness and cohesion of many groups. 

Let us consider these special ethics and the way they are re- 
lated to words and systems of communication. This is not merely 
an academic exercise. There is much anxiety among Friends 
about an apparently increasing disunity on testimonies. Friends 
have never been superhuman. There have always been failures 
in carrying out the testimonies. But it is believed (I think rightly) 
that keen, practicing Friends used to be more agreed than they 
now are about what they ought to do. 

On alcohol, tobacco, and drugs, it would probably be true to 
say that most Friends feel we should have definite and firm 
standards—but perhaps only on one of them. We differ greatly on 
which of them we emphasize, and in our attitude to total ab¬ 
stention as a testimony. On sex, probably most Friends feel that 
a casual attitude is wrong, because of effects on the stability of 
family life, as well as other effects on personality, but indi¬ 
vidual Friends have reacted in various ways to the impact of 
Freudian psychology, and to new information about homosex¬ 
uality, population pressure, contraception and the possible bene¬ 
fits and threats of genetic engineering. As for peace, this is the 
only topic in which I have sometimes seen real, blazing hatred of 
one another in the eyes of Friends. Perhaps God is specially 
merciful to the lovers of peace, allowing them deep differences 
among themselves on methods and objectives, in a context 
where mutual love is possible if we work at it; if we are to 
make a contribution to handling the great differences among 
men, and help them control the aggressive part of their genetic 
inheritance, we must first learn to handle these problems among 
ourselves. 

It is not only to peace that the ethics of limited groups may 
be important. In a permissive era the special ethics achieved by 
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professional exercise and training may be the most important 
thing we have. Just after World War II a young relative of mine 
visited us in Singapore, having worked his passage as a ship’s 
surgeon. He had been troubled by frequent and tempting offers 
of money to sell sulfa drugs to local merchants. He was not, he 
said, particularly worried about making money at the Com¬ 
pany s expense; but if sulfa drugs are issued without medical 
supervision people use too little, and build up disease-resisting 
strains. 

His childhood training, discouraging theft, had been linked to 
a religion he had lost. It did not seem very relevant to the im¬ 
personal company that employed him. The War seems to have 
changed all that. But his medical training was sustained by a 
continuing discipline: not only by the ideals of medicine but by 
the rules of a professional group that would not lightly sacrifice 
the prestige and monopoly of prescribing the new antibiotics. 


Preserving Group Structure 


Some of the principles of a special ethic can be understood 
only if we realize the importance to the group of preserving its 
operating structure. In Buddhism one of the most important 
ways of earning merit is by feeding the priests. Doctors in their 
medical ethics attach considerable importance to avoiding co¬ 
operation with unqualified healers. But perhaps the most char¬ 
acteristic principles are those which both further what the group 
stands for and improve its position in the world. 
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Consider the precept “Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 
This is not merely a high ideal expressed in the poetry of litur¬ 
gical language. It directs the energy of the faithful out into the 
world, specifically to those who are vulnerable and can be won 
over, and yet fortifies the faithful from absorbing the ideas en¬ 
countered in the world. , 

If a special ethic is to maintain itself in a world which does 
not share it, it needs both internal and external structure. The 
internal structure is usually a system of selection and training, 
the external a system of partial insulation. The selection in a 
profession will be in terms of professional skill of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding the professional ethic. In a religion die selection will be 
in terms of the whole way of life that the religion is promoting. 
Only those accepted as reliable will be charged with transmit¬ 
ting the ethic. 

The insulation may work to ensure that contacts within the 
group are much more frequent than those outside it. Restric¬ 
tions on diet or even dress sometimes achieve this in religious 
groups. Professions more often limit communication, by ex¬ 
pressing their codes in arcane technical terms. It is indeed much 
commoner to preserve special ethical codes by restricting the 
communication of the group’s members than by restnctmg 

their contacts. . ~ 

I once made a study of some economic implications ot spe¬ 
cial ethical codes' and ever since then I have been fascinated 
by the variety of the systems of selection, and even more of in¬ 
sulation, in groups with a message. M 

In my youth, those who spoke in what is now called re¬ 
ceived standard English” were uncomfortable discussing any¬ 
thing, other than tasks to be performed, with people whose 

i“Special Ethics and the Economics of Group Interest,” Malayan Economic 
Review (October, 1963). 
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speech was less well-bred. The code of the English gentleman 
was not unrelated to his accent. Just as, among people who 
spoke in this way, there were things which were not done , there 
were topics which were not discussed. Any challenge to sexual 
morality (for example), was inhibited by toilet taboos that pre¬ 
vented discussion of the code. These were so effective, for so 
long, that when Meeting for Sufferings in London discussed the 
pamphlet Towards a Quaker View of Sex 2 a few years ago, one 
of the older Friends was reported as speaking with relief about 
getting out into the clean air. Discussion of the topic had ap¬ 
parently made her feel that the air was physically fetid. 

Aristocracies commonly control the content of communication 
by special languages that virtually assure respect for the leader¬ 
ship. The royal languages of Southeast Asia use special words 
for every part of the royal body, and every act that the king per¬ 
forms. Good manners demand that these languages be always 
used, and it is linguistically difficult not to treat the wishes of 
kings with respect. Orwell in his 1984 portrays a world with 
newspeak” a deliberate linguistic technique in politics. 

Another restriction on communication is a set of rules about 
secrecy. This is an important source of power for bureaucrats 
and priests. It can effectively insulate part of a society’s code 
from the outside world; but a custom of many successive layers 
of secrecy tends to lead to destructive behavior, as with the 
nineteenth century Chinese triad societies or the anarchists of 
Europe. 


2 Alastair Heron, ed. (London: Friends Home Service Committee, 1963). 
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Language Shapes the Image 

The structure of a group does not dictate the whole content of 
its ethical code. In this sphere, at least, the medium is not the 
whole message. Much depends on the purpose for which the 
group was organized. But—within the limits set by restricted 
contact, by taboos and linguistic restrictions, and by secrecy— 
language and logic tend to generalize the original ideas and 
elaborate them as applied to the group’s experience. 

Language, of course, is the great generalizer. Customs may 
and do spread by imitating successful practices; but imitation 
itself is changed when what we imitate has a name. We general¬ 
ize the things we admire and apply them in new situations. We 
go beyond imitating the gestures of people we love and the 
techniques of people whose skill we admire and are led to imi¬ 
tate their kindness, fairness, caution or courage. Thus it is by a 
subtle fusion of action and communication that others build the 
image which influences our self-management. 

In the field of general ethics interest is being increasingly 
concentrated on the subtleties of ethical vocabulary. 3 It is prob¬ 
ably true that when we call an act “right” or “good” we are 
not either describing or defining any quality of that act: we are 
expressing an attitude with the intention of influencing our own 
and other people’s behavior; but though both “right” and 
“good” are commendations they are not the same commenda¬ 
tion. “Right” has to do with enforcement, preferably by a strict 
sense of duty and obligation, but otherwise by social sanctions; 
“good” is rather a matter of praise and appreciation, preferably 
for innate virtue, but otherwise for a role well learned. “Despi¬ 
cable” and “noble” specify fairly clearly the means of enforce- 

3 See an excellent discussion of this in J. H. Hartland—Swan, An Analysis of 
Morals (London: Allen and Unwin, 1960). 
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ment which the speaker intends that he and his hearers shall 
adopt. Let us, ’ he says, “treat these despicable people with 
scorn and those noble ones with admiration.” 

Societies do not usually produce ethical words when people’s 
actions seem unable to be affected by the image these words 
create. It is said to be wrong to take your own life; we should 
regard it as nonsense to call it wrong to bleed to death. A 
wounded man could not avoid bleeding to death even if he 
thought it wrong to do so. 

What is the point of calling an act right or good if the indi¬ 
vidual concerned cannot do it? Sometimes the reason is that ex¬ 
ceptions are too complicated, and hard cases make bad law. So 
we tolerate some rules, knowing they will be broken in special 
cases. Sometimes people like generals will make a rule for 
soldiers which they know most of them cannot keep, merely be¬ 
cause it will be useful if they try to keep it as much as they can. 
Prisoners are not supposed to give up secrets under torture. 
The rule probably at least delays the extraction of information 
though few would be capable of resisting long. 

No one nowadays would say that rules can control all our be¬ 
havior. But even fairly extreme behaviorists would realize 
that the conditioning which rules give has some influence. We 

often use them consciously to influence our own behavior_a 

self-conditioning by reminding and exhorting ourselves—though 
not, of course, always successfully. 

Not only are ethical principles sometimes, in effect, impos¬ 
sible to carry out, but they are also sometimes inconsistent 
in a particular situation. When we are enjoined to “speak the 
truth in love” we must use insight and subtlety to prevent the 
two conflicting in any particular case. If we are not alert enough 
to avoid being asked a straight question, we may be forced ei¬ 
ther to lie or to hurt a friend severely, and for no purpose. Once 
we are put in such a situation, we can hardly avoid feeling 
guilty. 
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When we try to bring up our children to expect equal treat¬ 
ment, to respect each other’s property and to accept fair re¬ 
wards for what they accomplish, we feel inadequate when these 
principles yield inconsistent results. Yet the principles arise 
from customs designed for different purposes. No human so¬ 
ciety successfully harmonizes social, economic and distributive 
justice, and it is a bit much to expect a family to achieve this. 
We try to create a pattern of love and understanding in which 
these inconsistencies will be borne; and if we are gifted with 
normal sensitivity we come to realize that the rulers of God’s 
three and a half billion children have a rather tough task, and 
deserve not only watchful criticism but understanding and sym¬ 
pathy. Love is what we need, to face both our uncompromising 
children and our compromised politicians. 


Quaker Techniques of Support 

This still leaves unanswered the question whether the dif¬ 
ferent ethical principles actually have any ultimate validity. So 
far I have suggested only that groups of people are organized 
to further, by their efforts, limited ethical codes. I have im¬ 
plied that such ethics can be reinforced by internal contacts, or 
weakened by generalized contacts among those not sharing the 
commitment. 

Personally I am confident that everything worthwhile in life 
depends on how seriously we take life: whether we see it as a 
set of glimpses of real virtue and truth, diversified by real evil 
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and error, or simply accept it as unconquerable error diversified 
by more or less pleasurable illusions. In particular this means 
that, if we opt for reality, then there are real shoals and real 
dangers from tempests, even though the shoals shift slowly and 
the tempests quickly, and our maps and forecasts are never ac¬ 
curate, even though we have to change our methods of making 
maps, our codes for signalling to one another, and the way our 
pilots are trained. Effort will not assure success, but it may 
sometimes achieve it, provided we can retain the will to make 
the effort and to communicate. 

Even our goals are never wholly given for us; but we learn 
about moral effort by working at it, and attempting to commu¬ 
nicate honestly our successes and failures. I believe that we 
Friends have inherited a flexible method of supporting one an¬ 
other’s highest endeavours, and that it is important that we 
should try to preserve our techniques in an age when there is a 
great need for moral innovation and leadership. In matters of 
personality and the family, and in matters of public policy and 
the maintenance of peace, changes are upon us in which new 
moral insights are necessary, which we should be able to help. 
Yet our techniques themselves are under threat and need pro¬ 
tection. 

Paradoxically they need protection because they appear to 
have been unexpectedly successful. The spread of democracy 
over so much of the world, the tolerance of different points of 
view, the widespread use of a committee system rather like that 
of Friends, and the growing opposition to war, all suggest that 
many of the ideals of the original Quaker protest have trium¬ 
phed, and the survival of many of our techniques is of no greater 
significance than our use of first name and last name among 
ourselves. I think this is a serious error, that there are still im¬ 
portant insights that Quaker tradition could provide, and that 
these are in some danger of being swamped in a permissive 
society. 
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This permissiveness, which I like to describe as by Madison 
Avenue out of the American Constitution, can be summed up in 
three propositions all of which I think we should vigorously chal¬ 
lenge: first, that democracy means that the opinions of all indi¬ 
viduals, on any subject, however arrived at and however firmly 
held, are of absolutely equal value; second, that all value judg¬ 
ments are purely private matters, and that though you can query 
and test another person’s facts you have no right to question his 
values; and third, that truth emerges from a completely un¬ 
structured commerce of ideas, in which whoever can pay for it 
must have unlimited access to all media. 

We Friends believe there is that of God in each of us, but it 
needs to be tended if it is to grow. Moral insight grows by moral 
effort, just as knowledge grows by intellectual effort, and ef¬ 
fort can be specialized and directed so that our opinions are all 
more worthy of attention on some things than on others. Nor 
should mere skill in communicating be allowed to obscure the 
fact that some of the things communicated are based on no ef¬ 
fort of experience, and may be articulate without being sensible. 

I like the Quaker instruction to clerks in our business meet¬ 
ings that they should give way neither to numbers nor to per¬ 
sistence. 4 We all know power seekers who want to foreclose a 
useful discussion because, in the present state ot the debate, a 
majority is on their side; we all know ignorant men who have 
nothing to learn in a committee, but will conduct a dialogue of 
the deaf to weary opponents out. 

The important thing in any purposeful meeting of men of dif¬ 
ferent backgrounds is to get them to communicate and try to 
agree. Neither voting nor an insistence on unanimity contri¬ 
butes to this end. In their business sessions Friends do not vote 
and do not demand unanimity. They appoint someone to seek 
the sense of the Meeting, and if he is a good clerk he responds 
to those who are genuinely following the discussion, trying to 
4 Christian Faith and Practice (London Yearly Meeting, 1960). 
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share, respond and communicate. This is not an impossible task, 
and when it is reasonably well done it produces better participa¬ 
tion—from ordinary and not noticeably homogeneous folk—than 
is usually achieved in professional meetings. 

This participation is achieved by not counting opinions, each 
one as simply a numerical unit, all equal and all classified 
(ultimately) into only two homogeneous groups, for and against. 
I believe Friends take human equality very seriously in one re¬ 
spect, that every man has an equal right to be different from 
every other and to communicate from his own God-given experi¬ 
ence; and this means that we differ in the extent to which we 
have anything that we want to assert, or can usefully assert, on 
any particular topic. 


Morals: A Public or Private Matter? 

In the current climate of public opinion it may seem para¬ 
doxical that, having strongly defended the individual’s right to 
be different, I then deny the dogma that morals are purely pri¬ 
vate matters. I regard them as public matters not because peo¬ 
ple all agree on them—after all, facts are public matters, and 
yet we often disagree about them, at least at first. When we 
say “This is good” in preference to “I like this,” we do so be¬ 
cause we feel we are asserting something. We expect agree¬ 
ment or disagreement, and if we disagree we try to persuade 
each other. Recently intellectuals have adopted a habit of rath¬ 
er subtle distinction between values and facts. Suppose we hear 
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that one of our neighbours is in the habit of tying up stray cats 
and pulling out their claws for fun. Facts are one thing, people 
say; values another. So we first find out that he does actually do 
it. Then suppose he says, “Yes, I like doing it. I’m a sadist. I en¬ 
joy hearing them scream, and knowing they can’t stop me.” 
Does that make it all right for us? Do we say we can’t argue 
with him, that his values are his own affair? Would this really 
be helping to create the kind of world we want? 

Now, none of us really behave like this. At the very least, we 
should try to mobilize public opinion to prevent the man tor¬ 
turing cats merely for his own fun. Why, then, is it so much the 
received doctrine among decent, liberal people that morals are a 
private matter? 

I suggest two reasons. First, because of certain obsessions of 
some two or three generations—my great grandfather’s to my 
father’s—the term “morals” has come to be widely used to con¬ 
note only the conventional control of sexual behaviour. One 
writer, Dorothy Sayers, even wrote a pamphlet with the title 
“The Other Six Deadly Sins.” 5 

Now sex is important to all of us, and it is so bound up with 
human relations that few of us fail to develop principles and 
norms about it. But the economic, legal, social, scientific and 
religious background has changed so much in our lifetime that 
consensus is very difficult; especially as—until fairly recently the 
subject was taboo in many situations. Sex is a matter on which 
we all have the usual moral reactions—persuading ourselves and 
others and implicitly expecting agreement—but on which we 
have special reasons to discipline ourselves and really try to 
judge people wholly by their own standards. 

We do not, of course, succeed; but if it were not for sex the 
whole theory that morals are a private matter could never have 
achieved any kind of plausibility. 

5 (London: Methuen, 1943). 
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The other reason for its plausibility is, of course, Madison 
Avenue. Many very able people devote their whole lifetime ef¬ 
fort to persuading people to consume a little more of just one 
thing. Competition compels them to try to undermine whatever 
tradition or virtue stands in the way, whether it be inhibitions 
on gluttony or display, respect for parental authority, or even 
fear of lung cancer. There is not much evidence that adver¬ 
tisers deliberately undermine morals as such (except for quite 
sustained deliberate long-run attempts to undermine children’s 
trust in their parents’ judgment and authority). 6 It is the fact 
that they all systematically and purposively attack that fea¬ 
ture of self-control that restricts sales of one particular product, 
which creates a moral climate in which moral values are equated 
to individual preferences. Virtually any advertiser would make 
his product a habit-forming drug if he knew how. Surely we do 
not need to seek obscure causes for our drug problems. Heroin 
is the dream product of every adman, the apotheosis of the 
radio or TV commercial. A society that is prepared to tolerate 
commercials is bound to produce pushers and all that they im¬ 
ply. 


Free Speech and Truth 

This brings us to the question, how far the rivalry of dif¬ 
ferent advertisers, different media owners, is a sufficient pro- 


6 See Vance Packard, Chap. 15 in The Hidden Persuaders 
mans Green, 1957). 


(London: Long- 
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tection against the evils I have suggested. There is no doubt that 
competition is some protection against believing the claims that 
are made, but only at the cost of rising levels of cynicism. Most 
advertisers do not even make the elementary concession to truth 
that is involved in criticising their rivals’ untruthful claims. Com¬ 
petition can be useful as a protection against some of the 
evils of monopoly and tyranny. It is very little use against error. 
Unstructured competiton of opinions at best substitutes confu¬ 
sion for prejudice—no great gain. 

We do not expect to reach the truth by aimless chatter, but by 
structured communication, designed to assure reliability, knowl¬ 
edge of existing sources and methods, and a climate of courteous 
but frank interaction. It is a very serious error to confuse po¬ 
litical freedom of speech with academic freedom. The former 
has very little to do with the quest for truth; it is concerned with 
responsiveness, freedom from fear and a weakening of the 
power of secrecy. Academic freedom is concerned with the quest 
for truth, or the elimination of error. Selection of those who 
take part in it is strict and they are not respected outside their 
own discipline. 

Medieval schoolmen—in an age when scholars moved in sur¬ 
roundings of persecution and physical fear—needed to empha¬ 
size that knowledge was not furthered when the argumentum 
ad hominem and the argumentum ad baculum were used. Alas, 
this “long forgotten bondage dwarfing heart and brain,” as Rud- 
yard Kipling put it, 7 has returned to the universities. Nearly all 
the serious American scholars, for example, in the field of 
Southeast Asian studies, live in an atmosphere of witch-hunting 
and hysteria, which Friends—even if they do not share responsi¬ 
bility for it—are not sufficiently resisting. 

Scholarship needs detachment, and it is only in an atmo¬ 
sphere of relative calm and objectivity that knowledge can grow. 

7 “The Old Issue,” Verse, Definitive Edition (London: Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton, 1940), p. 298. 
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Knowledge is not everything, and I would not always advocate 
coolness and objectivity. But it is this pursuit of knowledge, 
with its special values and its own special kind of devotion, that 
academic freedom is all about. 

Truth is not the only value that is fostered by disciplined 
groups, with individual and corporate rules to help the cultiva¬ 
tion of their own particular kinds of excellence. Religious free¬ 
dom implies the freedom of religious orders and religious schools 
and seminaries to further, by discipline over their members, 
their own view of the Will of God. For almost every kind of ex¬ 
cellence implies some self-discipline, and almost all self-disci¬ 
pline is founded on wisely and moderately administered ex¬ 
ternal discipline. 

There is plainly room for some conflict between freedom to 
express one’s own opinions without fear of coercion by the state, 
and freedom to belong to disciplined groups, like churches or 
unions groups that try to promote both opinions and actions 
that may be true, good, brave or other-regarding, or may not. If 
the state protects the property of these groups, or allows them 
to use exclusion or denial of privileges as a means of discipline, 
it can be held to be indirectly enforcing their discipline. If it does 
not protect these rights, it is effectively hampering their free¬ 
dom to carry out their functions. Sometimes the state must pro¬ 
tect the group, sometimes the individual; we must all be watch¬ 
ful and fair-minded. 

If we recognize that these conflicts are real we can try to re¬ 
solve them in a reasonable spirit. Suppose an individual be¬ 
lieves that babies are brought at random by storks. He is 
stupid, and listens to no evidence, does not learn from experi¬ 
ence. Rightly we still give him the right to express his opinion. 
Free speech is valuable. But is he being denied free speech if he 
is rejected as a marriage counselor or obstetrician because of 
this belief? 
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The Shifting Boundaries of Quakerism 

It would be useful if democracies could learn that the consti¬ 
tutional protection of free speech is something that has political 
value, but that truth and virtue do not spring from it but rather 
from communicating groups of people who discipline them¬ 
selves and work hard at achieving them. This might help us to 
improve the quality of competition among the media. If we 
Friends could learn this, we could also see our own role as a 
group with special testimonies more clearly. 

I do not believe that the special testimonies of Friends have 
arisen, as is sometimes suggested, wholly as logical conse¬ 
quences of Friends’ beliefs. These have, no doubt, played a role. 
But the moral experiences of Friends—particularly of those 
Friends who have been in a position to lead—have in each gen¬ 
eration given a special form to the testimonies. 

It is obvious that the boundaries round our Society have 
changed dramatically. Beginning as a persecuted and despised 
group of radicals, united by suffering and persecution, with 
strident and uncompromising testimonies on many of the de¬ 
tails of life, we developed through the insulating effects of habits 
of dress and speech into an odd and isolated group, more like 
a religious order, in which the influence of Elders and Over¬ 
seers made us meticulous, but insulation also enabled more 
Quaker ideas to be pushed to a logical conclusion. 

The resulting social action brought Friends into close con¬ 
tact with both evangelicals and humanitarians, undermining the 
traditional exclusiveness but in some areas building up doctrinal 
exclusiveness which in turn created divisions. 

Anyone who studies Quaker literature will detect differences 
in the form and in the overtones of the testimonies, which are 
clearly related to these structural features. 
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I do not want to overemphasize the influence of the boundary 
of the society or its internal structure on the detailed content 
of the testimonies. Indeed I have emphasized earlier my deep 
regard for Quaker methods, and I still attach relatively more 
weight to the ideas of radical Protestant Christianity and 
equalitarianism than to the historical structure. But a glim pse 
of the contingent element in our testimonies, derived from ex¬ 
ternal and internal structure, will help us understand our pres¬ 
ent difficulties. 

We have become, on the whole, a respected—certainly not a 
persecuted—group. We no longer have testimonies about dress, 
speech or social life that make us exclusive. We are becoming 
more and more reluctant to refuse membership to any who 
wish to join us. How can a society of this kind fail merely to re¬ 
flect the norms and ethics of the wider society around it? How 
can it retain any testimonies at all? 

Not surprisingly, some people are beginning to advocate more 
exclusiveness, at least about membership. But we lack both the 
grave and meticulous elders of the eighteenth century and the 
willingness to accept their judgment. Exclusions would now be 
much more likely to be political gestures, involving a majority 
which favors one compromise with violence wishing to exclude a 
minority which favors another compromise. Certainly it would 
wreck the Society to follow this path. 
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Leadership and Authority 

Turning to leadership and authority, this also has been chang¬ 
ing. Some Friends might argue that we have no leadership ex¬ 
cept where we have a paid ministry. Yet there has always been 
a system of subordination of the local Monthly Meeting to the 
Quarterly or Yearly Meeting. 

This has tended to give authority to those who attended the 
larger Meetings and could influence them: the fearless, elo¬ 
quent, independent preachers of the seventeenth century, the 
quiet, strict, meticulous Quakers of the eighteenth century, the 
influential, deeply concerned, inbred old Quaker families of the 
nineteenth century, and the full-time committee Friends of our 
own day. 

I do not believe that we lack leadership, in the way that we 
seem to lack boundaries, but the modern committee form of 
leadership has not helped us to a uniform standard. Indeed it 
has tended to turn each Meeting into a group of different kinds 
of Friends: Peace Committee Friends, Race Relations Friends, 
Service Council Friends, Marriage and Parenthood Friends and 
Elders and Overseers. This is, of course, a caricature, but not 
an unduly harsh one. 

The individual Meetings do their best to create harmony, and 
do it very well; and this has led some to seek a kind of Congre¬ 
gationalism, trying to limit the function of the larger group. 
Yet I think George Fox was right: the smaller group draws us to¬ 
gether in repeated acts of worship; but it does not have the 
breadth of experience, and often not the talent, to wrestle with 
the great moral issues. 

I think this means that the larger Meetings have a duty to 
give some moral leadership to their constituent Meetings, and 
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that we must cut the time spent on routine in order to give this. 

Yet before we can have the larger units deal with the actual 
moral issues, we must first tackle the problem of external struc¬ 
ture. I do not favor a restrictive attitude to membership, at 
least in terms of tests of applicants’ attitude to testimonies. But 
I do think that we should make membership a very serious 
business, in which people would feel they were taking on a 
heavy responsibility. I do not believe this would deter people, 
provided we made them feel we wanted them—wanted them to 
share with us the burden. 

In the first instance I believe we should look at this in terms 
of our own changed circumstances. We need to join, in the 
sense of joining to reinforce one another, and also in the sense 
of affirming commitment. 

I do not think we need to share all the testimonies as ex¬ 
pressed at any particular time. The degree of unity may well be 
less than this; but it should be more than affirming that we ac¬ 
cept more testimonies than we reject, and that therefore on 
balance we wish to be associated. When any of us joins he says 
“we live by these testimonies” and means the “we” even though 
he cannot say “I.” How the difficulty will be resolved he does 
not know; he may have something to learn, perhaps even some¬ 
thing to teach. More probably in trying to mind his own light 
and to communicate honestly, he will find the difference dimin¬ 
ishing, and the challenge of loyalty moving on to other things. 

The important thing is to stress the shared burden of responsi¬ 
bility for finding the right way. 

If the moral experience of all Friends is relevant to this way, 
then the larger Meetings—Quarterly or Yearly—must be con¬ 
stantly responding to the moral effort and moral experience of 
Friends. Our Advices and Queries will need to be constantly 
under review. Do we have any method by which we could re¬ 
spond and by which we could undertake such tasks? 
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The New Moral Horizon 

I think we must first, and always, adhere firmly to the view 
that the right way is there to be found. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart. Yet we shall not always find the 
right way. Thou shalt love thy neighbour—the funny courteous 
little man, with a bee in his bonnet about credit—as thyself. How 
do we love ourselves? 

Part of it is the capacity to know that we are better than we 
are able to be, because only by knowing this have we something 
by which to grow. We all know of resources that sometimes 
help us sustain this self-love: in Jesus Christ, and the fellowship 
he initiated and sustains among men; in the Holy Spirit he 
brought from God to all those gathered in his name; in the maj¬ 
esty and the intimacy of nature; or in the works of man. We all 
find it better when others help us with their love. It is better 
still, when a healthy Christian life keeps us aware that God who 
created us loves his creation, as it is, and yet is constantly at 
work to improve it. For this helps us to love not only ourselves 
but our neighbours as ourselves, with a sense of the glory that 
hovers over the effort and striving of every man, even our ad¬ 
versaries. 

We are, after all, primates—only too recently evolved—who are 
daring to help one another build the City of God. 

There are always new challenges. The very success of the 
scientists who discipline themselves, and one another, in quest 
of new knowledge constantly sets us new moral tasks. There 
are new perspectives, a wider range of contacts, new possibili¬ 
ties of virtuous and diabolic action; and we must think about 
them, try to act according to our own insights and be willing 
to talk about them. 
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In passing, let us not be too glib about being willing to talk 
about any moral problem. The impulse to call certain acts un¬ 
speakable, and, in fact, not to speak about them, has often been 
useful. I should be unhappy if people too freely discussed the 
possibility of hanging living human beings on meat hooks as 
punishment. I believe the impulse to perform any act, toward 
which we have no very specific drive, can be partly curbed by 
making it unfamiliar and shocking. The psychological mechan¬ 
ism is neatly summed up in the constitutional phrase, “cruel 
and unusual punishments.” Shakespeare vividly appreciated the 
consequence when 

“Blood and destruction shall be so in use 
And dreadful objects so familiar 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war; . . .” 8 

Violence, or even its description, can brutalize, and reticence 
can help to build sensitivity and standards. 

I mention this because if we are to freely discuss moral issues 
in a rapidly changing world, it will be necessary for us to dis¬ 
cuss things to which we have deep moral hostility. Unlike 
scientific discussion, moral discussion involves accepting and ex¬ 
pressing deep emotions. We shall have to learn to make it clear 
that, in being willing to discuss certain things which deeply af¬ 
fect our souls, our personalities, and our mode of life, we do not 
necessarily condone them. 

Let us take an example that does not, so far as I know, yet 
come within the range of scientific possibilities. As more and 
more of the detail of the genetic code is understood it will be¬ 
come possible to anticipate in advance probable serious birth 
defects in particular types of mating. Suppose that it were pos¬ 
sible in infancy, but not later, to modify a child’s sexual desires 


8 Julius Caesar , Act III, Sc.i, 11.265-268. 
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by surgery or by conditioning, so that it would not find ac¬ 
ceptable a mate who would produce serious abnormalities. 
Would this be a morally justifiable thing to do? Personally, I 
believe that the fact that this is unfamiliar should be one of the 
unimportant elements in reaching a decision; but there are clear¬ 
ly very deep moral issues concerning the nature of personality 
and individual rights involved here. 

The new medical possibilities of manipulation of personality 
that seem just around the corner are certainly going to set us 
tough moral problems about, what it means to be human, and 
we had better be training our moral muscles to deal with them. 


The Planetary Challenge 

Far more important even than these problems of personality 
are the problems of our relation to our planet. Paradoxically, I 
believe we need to attend to the boundaries and structure of our 
group, m akin g ourselves all over the world a more disciplined, 
serious, communicating organization, so that we can play our 
role in creating a planetary society. 

Of course our role is a fairly small one. The planetary society 
is developing of its own accord, as a result of transport, com¬ 
munication and other modifications of our environment that no 
government can confine within national boundaries. But we can 
play a part in making it more conscious. 

We can do this, in particular, by playing down in our testi¬ 
monies our role as citizens of one state or nation. Those of us 
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who live in federal nations ought to be able to think more 
clearly about these issues than those who live in unitary ones, 
but we rarely do. 

Americans feel some concern about, say, registration of black 
voters in southern states, shooting of students in Kent State 
University, even the conduct of New Hampshire primaries. They 
do not suppose for a moment that because they vote in Virginia 
or Massachusetts these things do not concern them. In their 
political life—joining, writing, speaking in public or private—they 
feel this is their business, and whatever actions they take they 
know that the whole political process, and not merely their own 
vote, is their responsibility. 

This is, of course, true in the world as a whole. Yet we often 
allow the myths of sovereignty to fool us over this. The vote 
that we cast in any one nation is—and should be—only a part of 
our whole political role in our planet. What we do does—as a 
plain matter of fact—exert influence across national boundaries, 
and we have an obligation to act responsibly. 

Friends have traditionally been concerned about situations of 
conflict in which violence breaks out. The traditional emphasis 
has been on not personally taking part, directly or indirectly in 
the violence on either side; but many Friends have felt this is 
not enough. Some try to act to alleviate suffering, some to un¬ 
derstand both sides and to mediate, some to influence policy 
away from violent solutions. 

We must remember, however, that the world is now much 
smaller than it used to be, and that political acts have to be 
judged by all their consequences and not only those in one’s own 
country. 

Lives lost are lives lost, whether they are American, South or 
North Vietnamese, Cambodian or Laotian; but equally, the solu¬ 
tion of conflicts is a difficult business and much of the ready 
moral condemnation of one participant or another seems—at 
least to me—unhelpful to the process of achieving solutions. 
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Part of our duty is to keep violence out of our hearts and 
actions, part to contribute compassion and understanding, but a 
part is to arouse in all our fellow human beings a sense that 
their land is the earth and that it is threatened not by any out¬ 
ward enemy but by violence and hatred themselves. 

This is our threatened land 
this bright blue sphere whose life 
we poison with our strife, 
afraid to understand 

We meet because we must, 
our fear itself our foe 
to listen and to know 
to answer and to trust. 

Speak peace, each one to some, 
to knit the net complete 
in faith that we shall meet, 
that we shall overcome 
the separate states that stand 
in puzzled terror here 
and poison with their fear 
our gentle earth, our land . 9 

Politically our loyalty is to the planet, the home of those we 
know as our brothers. This is no longer a distant aspiration of 
missionaries and philosophers. It is a present reality, brought 
home to us daily in the supermarket and the newspaper; but its 
realization is thwarted by our half-hearted worship of false 
gods from the past, gods that magnify the supposed differences 
between Australians and Americans into something different in 
kind from the differences among Americans or among Austral¬ 
ians. 

9 Thomas Silcock, “Threatened Land,” Section XLI of Tradeways (Sydney, 
Australia: Curraway Press, 1971), p. 47. 
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Friends, on the whole, outside the political sphere, do accept 
this world loyalty. Within the political sphere they are often 
still sadly nation-bound; they are nation-bound even when they 
take a pacifist stand and see their own nation as the source of 
all conflict, because they feel it wrong to take any wider re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Beyond our loyalty to the planet is our loyalty to God. I be¬ 
lieve, as I have indicated earlier, that this is something opera¬ 
tional, an act of faith. The insights I feel that I obtain in wor¬ 
ship or in moral effort are not themselves God speaking, be¬ 
cause I know my love and obedience are very imperfect. But I 
have to believe that, when there is conflict, there is inadequacy 
of insight, that the genuine promptings of love and truth are 
consistent. I can try to love my fellow men with the conviction 
that there is that of God in each of them, no more fully perfect 
than that in me, but still alive with the excitement, the glow, of 
all human imperfection and striving. 

Since I was quite a young man I have regarded it as relatively 
unimportant whether faith in God implies an intellectual con¬ 
fidence in something we call the existence of God . 10 I am in¬ 
clined to think that when we *speak of a loving Father who 
created the universe we are using metaphors at two levels, not 
only one: using a metaphor of a family relationship to describe 
what we usually consider a spiritual presence, but also using 
spiritual presence as a metaphor in terms of existence to de¬ 
scribe something which (like truth) is more properly described 
operationally. 

George Fox wisely discouraged us from dwelling on these 
“notions.” Yet sometimes we need—for ourselves or for others— 
to walk fearlessly into the forest of doubt holding only on to 
the hand of our own experience. 

What canst thou say? We can speak with some confidence of 

,0 My thoughts on this were much clarified by reading John A. T. Robinson’s 
Honest to God (S. C.M. Press, 1963). 
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the effects of trying to live in a life where worship helps to 
sustain faith and hope, and where love reigns above all. 
Yet to sustain these things we need discipline in trying to follow 
the moral insights we have, in our own life and times. Out of 
these arise our testimonies, expressed in our advices and 
queries. 

The testimonies will change as science changes our neigh¬ 
bours and their needs, or changes us in respect to what we 
know and what we can do. But the obligation to keep love 
alive in the heart, even through the death of God, will always 
be with us. 

After a rather sombre Easter retreat at Albury in Australia, 
on the theme of the death of God, I was given the following 
lines, with which I will conclude: 

God has died. In the dark we cannot know 
past or future, Father or faith or friends. 

The tales are lies that were told us long ago. 

We look down a path that ends. 

God has died before, on a desolate hill. 

Not ours the guilt, he told us, not ours or theirs— 

any of theirs—who raised their hands to kill. 

Does it matter, then, who cares? 

Pause, rest, relax. It may be the sun will rise. 

Eat and work as we must, and play our part. 

Answer what may be love in another’s eyes 
Tend love’s seed in the heart. 

From “Autumn Easter.” 
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PENDLE HILL CLUSTERS 


—are collections of four pamphlets selected from past and pres¬ 
ent publications, each centering on some significant aspect of 
Quaker interest. These packages relate the sweep and sub¬ 
stance of Quakerism from its beginnings in the 17th century 
to the problems and pressures of our own time. They also in¬ 
clude pamphlets, not specifically Quaker, which reflect areas of 
concern shared by Friends. Excellent as gifts, and for presenta¬ 
tion to those seeking to know more about Quakerism, they are 
also useful as starting points for study and group discussion. 

at $2.50 per Cluster 
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Guide to Quaker Practice, Howard Brinton, No. 20 
The Character of a Quaker, Henry Cadbury, No. 103 
The Evolutionary Potential of Quakerism, Kenneth Boulding, 
No. 136 

A Joint and Visible Fellowship, Beatrice Saxon Snell, No. 140 
SOCIAL CONCERNS 

Three Letters from Africa, Edgar Brookes, No. 139 
Experiments in Community, Norman Whitney, No. 149 
Friends and the Racial Crisis, Richard Taylor, No. 172 
Woolman and Blake, Prophets for Today, Mildred Binns Young, 
No. 177 
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QUAKER HISTORY 

Barclay in Brief, Eleanore Price Mather, No. 28 
How They Became Friends, Howard Brinton, No. 114 
William Penn: Mystic, Elizabeth Gray Vining, No. 167 
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WAR RESISTANCE 

Nonviolent Action, George Lakey, No. 129 
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War Resistance in Historical Perspective, Larry Gara, No. 171 
Violence—or Aggressive Nonviolent Resistance, Phillips P. 
Moulton 
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Quaker Journals: Varieties of Religious Experience 
Among Friends, Howard H. Brinton. 
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